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My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not 


ere 5 

My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer; 
A-chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 
My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go. 
Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the 

North, q 
The birth-place of valor, the country of worth ; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 
The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 









‘| a MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


[The words and the air are in the Museum, 
to which they were contributed by Burns. He 
says in his notes on that cellection, “The first 
half-stanza of this song is old; the rest mine.” 
Of the old strain’no one has recorded any re- 
membrance.” 


ag 
un} 


Tune—“ Fuilte na Miosg.” 


Farewell to the mountains high covered with 
snow 5 [low ; 

Farewell to the straths and green valleys be- 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 
My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not 
here, deer ; 
My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe— 
My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go. 








Natural fhistorp. 


ORIGINAL. 


HUNTING DEER IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


The Hart is an animal of the antelope 
species, in size it is rather smaller than the 
fallow deer. Its colors vary somewhat in 
the different countries in which it is found. 
It is generally, however, of a dusky brown, 
mixed with red, the body underneath, the 
breast, and the inside of the limbs are 
white; but on the head, back, and outside 
of the limbs, the hair is considerably dark- 
er than any other parts of the body. The 
orbits of the eyes are white, and there is a 
small patch of the same on each side of the 
forehead. The horns are perfectly black, 
and have three curves; they are marked 
with circles almost to the top; they are 
sixteen inches long. The female has no 
horns. This animal has a sort of sub- 











tries where the price, and not the real use 
of the medicine is considered, it has been 
given for almost every disease which can 
be mentioned. It probably possesses mere- 
ly the virtues of common chalk, and is 
only used where the knowledge of medi- 
cine has advanced but little. : 
The antelope is a very graceful creature 
particularly when running. It is found 
principally in the hilly parts of the countries 
which it inhabits. It is very cunning, and 
requires careful watching and much tact 
to be shot or taken. They run in herds, 
and rarely lie down all together; but by 
an instinct given them by Providence, 
some are always on the watch, and when 
they are fatigued, they give notice to those 
who have rested, who arise at once and 
relieve the sentinels of the preceding hours, 
and thus they often preserve themselves 
from the attacks of wclves and huntsmen. 
They are exceedingly swift, and will out- 
run the fleetest horse or greyhound. If, 





stance in its stomach which is called be- 
zoar, which is sometimes of a blood color, 
sometimes pale yellow, and of all the 
shades between the two. It is as hard as 
stone and is generally glossy, and smooth, 
with a smell which is considered very 
agreeable. It varies in size from that of 
an acorn to that of an egg; and the larger 
the size the more valuable it is. There 
was a time when a stone of this kind 
weighing four ounces, sold in Europe for 
above two hundred pounds, but at present 
they dre of comparatively little value.— 
The word bezoar is derived from the 
Arabic language, where it signifies antidote, 
orcounter poison. It has been given for 
various diseases, such as palpitations of the 


however, they are bitten by a dog, they at 
once fall down nor will they even offer to 
arise again. Their flesh is considered in 
some places a great delicacy. 

Another kind of antelope is called the 
Spring Bob; it inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope, and takes its name from the prodi- 
gious leaps it makes when any person sud- 
denly appears. When pursued, it is very 
curious to see the whole herd leaping to a 
considerable height over each other’s heads 
and they will sometimes take three or four 
leapssuccessively. “‘ In this situation they 
look as if suspended in the air, looking 
over their shoulders at their pursuers.— 
Their flesh furnishes the celebrated venison 





many countries. These animals are found 
in America from Canada in the North, to 
the banks of the Oronoco inSouthAmerica; 
also in many parts of England, although 
they are not so plentiful as formerly, they 
are however, still to be found in the High- 
lands of Scotland in considerable numbers. 
EstTELLE. 








Narrative. 
ORIGINAL. 


HERE AND THERE.—NO. X. 


BY SALLIE SINGLE. 

My rides about the city were unfailing 
sources ofenjoyment to me. As I was 
not strong enough to walk any distance, 
my friends (ever thoughtful of my happi- 
ness) had the horses brought round imme- 
diately after dinner each Gay; and as we 
rose from the table about six, it was a 
lovely hour for being out in the fresh air. 
It seemed a favorite hour for driving, for 
we always met many carriages with ladies 
and gentlemen, the former much dressed ; 
for it is the custom of the place to wear 
one’s Sunday bonnet, or other festal array 
on such occasions, where at home, I should 
have donned the drab costume, when thus 
going out. 
** ‘There’s a lady from the States!” ex- 
claittied Emily,.one evening, ag we passed 
a carriage with several persons in it. 
“ How do you know?” I asked, for I 
was not in the least conscious of American 
ladies carrying with them a certificate of 
their birth-place. 
“Oh! you can always tell a person from 
the other side of the line as soon as you 
look at them. There’s an unmistakeable 
something in their dress, walk, and ap- 
pearance as a whole, which denotes the 
Yankee.” 
“‘ Have I the look ?”’ I asked laughingly. 
“To be sure you have. I'll wager any 
sum that when you walked out this morn- 
ing, half a dozen persons said after passing 
you, ‘ That’s an American !’” 
The idea of being conspicuous was’nt 
exactly pleasant; but as I rather glory in 
my New England origin, it would be fool- 
ish to be seriously annoyed by it. The 
term American, though strictly applying 
to Canadians as well as others, seems to 
be used there as synonymous with an in- 
habitant of the United States; and natural- 
ly enough, that being an English province, 
and the people of it much assimilated in 
manners and habits to the mother coun- 
try. 

Thee was a certain indescribable some- 
thing in the air and dress of the people, 
different from ours; and if taste was not 
a thing formed almost entirely by custom, 
I should say the dress of the ladies was 
less tasteful than we see at home; which 
means that it is of a different style; they 








so eminently Jady-like. 


monotonous. 
dies struck me as having much more free- 


would say the same of ours doubtless.— 


They wear higher colors, and are more 
fond of striking contrasts, than New Eng- 
land ladies; and hence you do not see 
that perfect harmony of colors, that delicate 
matching of hues, which we consider so 
indicative of a refined taste—in one word, 
On the other 
hand, they gain in picturesqueness what 
they lose in harmony; and their style is 
much more imposing in public assemblies 
than ours, because so mach less prim and 
Taken as a whole, the la- 


dom and grace of movement, and also more 
retiringness and repose of manner. There’ 


prominent in our streets. The lines be- 

tween different classes are more strictly 

drawn, and each knows and expects to 

keep his place; while our population are 

so accustomed to constant change of con- 

dition, that no one understands very defi- 

nitely where themselves, or their neighbors 

are, on the socialscale. This, however, is 

the glory of New England; it is this chance 

of rising from the lowest to the highest 

position which develops our energies, and 

elevates us as a whole, higher in the intel- 

lectual and moral world perhaps than any 

other people. We lose, it is true, some- 

thing of the higher grace and courtesy of 
life; but we gain in all that makes the 

true man and woman. It is character and 

intellect with us which give position, rather 

than birth or estate; and the poorest boy 

knows that if he can contrive by hook or 

by crook to get a good education, and has 

mind enough to know how to use his ac- 

quisitions, he may sit on the bench, or even 
in the Presidential chair before he dies. I 
wish truth did not compel me to add, that 
wealth being also an easy passport to dis- 
tinction, the great majority bend their 
energies to that end, and usually succeed, 
but without at the same time becoming less 
plebian in soul. I trust the time may come 
when with our New England energy and 
shrewdness, there may be blended that 
true self-respect which leads to courtesy 
and refinement of manner in all places, and 
with all associates. There can be no evad- 
ing the fact, that at present a Yankee cra- 
nium has little reverence on it, while self- 
esteem is well-developed ; and so while he 
whittles out his fortune, young America 
cares not if he whittles away at the same 
time much that should be left free from 
his desecrating hand. Yet with all his 
faults we love him still, and would not ex- 
change the ungraceful restlessness which 
betokens true life, for that repose which is 
content with degradation and ignorance, 
and never cares to rise above them, even 
if on the surface it is fair to look upon. 

It is amusing to see how ‘absence 
quickeneth affection,” as Tupper saith; and 
how, when an imaginary line is crossed, 
and you are in another country, your pa- 
triotism, which had been quiescent enough 
for your whole lifetime, at once rises to the 
boiling point. I felt this more than once 
while on British ground, and could scarce- 
ly keep from a feeling of indignation when- 
ever I heard any little disparaging remark 
upon “ the universal Yankee nation.” And 
yet, now that I am sitting comfortably at 
home, I can admit with most perfect cordi- 
ality the superiority of other nations, and 
see where, in many respects, we behave 
shabbily and meanly enough. Do not be 
alarmed, beloved reader, Sallie Single does 
not intend dilating upon those several 
points ; instead of that, she will say, that 
she wishes from her heart that her gentle- 
man acquaintances might learn to raise 
their hats as deferentially, and bow as 
gracefully, as those of her majesty’s sub- 
jects who promenade in the delightful 
streets of Great St. James and Notre Dame. 
Very fine-looking men some of them were 
too, and their countenances refuted an idea 
rather current among us, that a head thus 
gracefully uncovered must be destitute of 
brains. 

The red-coats were a curiosity to me, 
and when I saw them lounging about the 
streets, I could not but remember how our 
grandmothers and  great-grandmothers 
shuddered at the sight of them. “A Bri- 
tish red-coat,” in my childish idea, was a 
something nearly synonamoua with a spirit 








of the Cape. 





heart, colic, jaundice, and in those coun- 





Deer hunting is a favorite amusement in 


ig nothing of the driving what-do-I-care? 
manner which we often see so disagreeably 


of darkness; and J] remember thinking 


























then, that if I had lived atthe proper time, 
I should have devised means to shoot a 
great many of them; never dreaming that 
they were human beings of like passions 
with ourselves. Those I saw in Montreal 
did not look very ferocious; but on the 
other hand broad-faced and stupid for the 
most part; and I passed them, sometimes 
touching them with my garments, in per- 
fect safety ; showing they did not go off of 
themselves. The blazing scarlet struck 
me as looking uncomfortably warm in the 
noon-tide hours of a burning July day. It 
isa very showy and handsome uniform 
though ; and in the heat of battle, may do 
something to warm the spirits into a glow- 
ing hue. 

The French population were also an un- 
ceasing source of interest to me, whether I 
met them in the streets or passed their 
dwellings; for there was something so 
novel in their whole appearance. They 
looked good-natured and happy, but not 
generally intelligent, (I speak of the poor- 
er classes.) When I saw them sitting af- 
ter sunset in little groups around their 
doors, the men smoking, the women knit- 
ting, and the children, with funny-looking 
caps on their heads, playing in high spirits: 
around them, I thought nothing could give 
a more perfect idea of indolent enjoyment. 
The dwellings, even when very mean, have 
a look of neatness about them, and in the 
windows of the poorest hovel may often be 
seen a pot or two of flowers, and a bit of 
white curtain of coarse material, but very 
clean. The children are sometimes very 
pretty, with roguish black eyes and dim- 
pling cheeks. That roguish twinkle of the 
eye is common among the men; and the 
hackmen often had a smile which attracted 
me, and which showed to good advantage 
a set of teeth which a princess might envy. 

Many of the streets have French names, 
as Rue St. Antoine, Rue St. Dennis, 
&c. They wereclean, but many of them 
narrow, and very badly paved. Great St. 
James is a noble street, finely built of that 
exquisite gray stone, of whichI have spok- 
en, and having several structures of great 
elegance and beauty. Most of the public 
buildings of recent erection are upon this 
street, while Notre Dame is the great shop- 
ping street. The shops are not usually as 
handsome as in our cities, being darker and 
less showily decorated. Purchases could 
be made to great advantage there of all 
kinds of English, Irish and Scotch fabrics, 
as they pay no duties, and I was often 
sorely tempted to exceed the limits ofa 
very short purse. 

Sherbrooke street is one of very fine 
private residences. It is above the busi- 
ness portion of the city, and from it are 
most exquisite views of the city and the 
river, and of the shipping in the harbor, 
which is quite extensive in the summer 
season. One: feature struck me forcibly, 
the English one of surrounding the gar- 
dens and grounds with high fences, which 
shut out all their charms from the passer- 
by. An English gentleman, to whom I 
spoke of it, made some rather contemptous 
remarks upon our grounds being so public, 
and so exposed to the passer-by, that they 
lost all the privacy and sacredness of home. 
There is something in this; but still I 
should be sorry to deprive those who have 
no gardens, not even a patch of grass of 
their own, of the delight of seeing the bean- 
ty of their more fortunate neighbors. It 
is refreshing to both the outer and inner 
man to behold what is most beautiful in 
Nature, aud those who deprive a fellow- 
being of this privilege, do him a grievous 
wrong, it seems to me; and I would trust 
to that home being a sacred and holy place, 
whose owner cultivated his grounds for 
others as well as for himself, quite as con- 
fidently as if he selfishly appropriated all 
its beauty to his own family benefit ; for 
thoughtfulness of others is one of the finest 
elements of a peppy home. 

(To be continued.) 








_ Benevolence. 


HENRY AND HIS HALF DOLLAR. 


Henry was the son of an industri- 
ous farmer in V He was prompt and 
active at work, and active at play when he 
could get time for recreation. One day 
when he was about thirteen, he was at a 
mill in his father’s neighborhood, and an 
old man who lived a few miles up the river, 
came to get a small quantity of flour on 

















credit. The old man said his aged wife 
was sick, and he wanted a little flour to 
make her something that she could eat; 
but he had no money to pay for it, and was 
obliged to ask a credit of a few weeks.— 
The miller positively refused to let him 
have the flour, and the poor old man, dis- 
pirited and sad, turned towards his home. 
He knew not what todo. He disliked to 
go to his neighbors and beg for bread ; 
and he feared that if he asked for credit, he 
might meet with the same repulse the mil- 
ler had given him. 

Young Henry heard all that passed be- 
tween the miller and the old man; and he 
saw him leave the mill for his home, with- 
out flour to make even a cake for his sick 
wife. He saw his sorrowful face and his 
tearful eye, and the boy’s heart was touch- 
ed. As soon as the old man was gone, 
Henry went to the miller and begged him 
to send the poor man some flour; but he 
would not. ‘* Then,” said the generous- 
hearted boy, “ here is a half dollar—it is 
the only money I have in the world—give 
me its worth in flour, and I will give it to 
that poor man’s wife.” 

The miller measured up the flour, and 
Henry took it on his shoulder and away 
he went. He got tired and sat down and 
rested, and then he arose and pushed on, 
panting and tugging along with his load. 
At length he reached the poor man’s ca- 
bin upon the bank of the mill-creek, just 
after the old man had got home and told 
his sorrowful tale to his sick wife. He 
was sitting in the corner in deep dejection 
of spirits ; but she, with humble confidence 
in God, had just said, ** The Lord will pro- 
vide.” She did not murmur or complain, 
but told her husband to be of zood courage, 
and not despond. Just at that moment 
Henry entered with his bag of flour, and 
gave it to the old man. The sick woman 
blessed him and prayed for him; the old 
man was too full to say a word, but shed 
tears of gratitude on the reception of the 
unexpected favor from the hands of his 
young benefactor. 

Henry grew up to beaman. The Lord 
prospered him in business. He became 
wealthy, but never forgot the poor. He 
was always liberal in his donations for be- 
nevolent objects; but I have often heard 
him say, that the bag of flour which he 
gave to the poor sick woman when he was 
a boy, purchased with the only piece of 
money he had in the world, afforded him 
more real pleasure than any act of his life. 
This was a noble, generous deed. It argued 
well for the man; and he turned out to 
be all that such an act, at so early an age, 
indicated he would be. He was unselfish, 
kind-hearted, and full of charitable deeds. 











_ Biography. 











ORIGINAL. 


SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE, No. 34 ann 35. 


WILLIAM PACA. 


William Paca was born on the 31st of 
October, 1740. He was the second son of 
John Paca, a gentleman of large estate, 
who resided in Hartford county, Maryland. 
After receiving his degree of bachelor of 
arts at the college of Philadelphia, in 1759, 
he studied law, and, when admitted to the 
bar, established himself at Annapolis. 

In 1771, Mr. Paca was chosen a repre- 
sentative of the county in the Legislature. 
At this time much contention existed be- 
tween the proprietary government of Mary- 
land, and the people. Mr. Paca, who re- 
presented the people in this body, proved 
himself a staunch and determined asserter 
of their rights, which no one more clearly 
understood. He zealously opposed the 
avaricious proceedings of the Proprietor 
and his partizans; and manifested on all 
occasions a settled hostility to tyranny and 
oppression. 

Mr. Paca was a delegate from Maryland 
to the Continental Congress of 1774, and 
was re-appointed to the same station until 
1778, at the close of which year he retired. 
He was an open advocate for a Declaration 
of Independence, as were several of his 
colleagues. A majority of the people of 
Maryland, however, were not prepared for 
such a measure. A change was afterwards 
effected among the people in relation to 
this subject. A convention of Maryland 
recalled their prohibitory instructions to 
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their delegates, and Mr. Paca gladly re- 
ceived permission to, vote according to the 
dictates of his own fearless and unshackled 
judgement. 

In 1778, Mr. Paca was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Sapreme Court of Maryland, 
an office which he continued to exercise 
with great ability, until 1780, when he 
was made by Congress Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals in prize and admiralty 
cases. In 1782, he was elected Governor 
of his native State. He was distinguished 
for great correctness and integrity in the 
discharge of the duties of this station, and 
manifested a peculiar regard for the inte- 
rests of religion and literature. He did 
all in his power to forward the education 
of the young, and took a deep interest in 
the schools in his native State. The 
young loved him, and the old and the mid- 
dle aged respected and esteemed him, as 
one ever ready to minister to the wants of 
the suffering, and to encourage those who 
wished to assist themselves. Many a per- 
son in the town where he resided, could 
look back with pleasure upon the time 
when the good judge, with kindly tunes 
and earnest manner, had urged them on 
when their hearts were nearly failing them, 
and they were about to abandon their pur- 
suits in despair. He not only aided with 
words, but his purse was open to the poor 
and the unfortunate. 

At the close of the year 1782, he again 
accepted the executive chair, and continued 
in it fora year. On the organization of 
the Federal Government, in 1789, he re- 
ceived from Washington the appointment 
of Judge of the District Court of the 
United States fur Maryland. This office 
he held until the year 1799, when he died 
in the sixtieth year‘of his age. 


ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 


Robert Treat Paine was born in Boston, 
in 1731. At the age of fourteen years, he 
became a member of Harvard college, and 
after leaving it, kept, for a period, a public 
school, the fortune of his father having 
been considerably reduced. With the 
view of obtaining more ample means for 
the support of his parents, he made a voy- 
age to Europe. Before entering on the 
study of the law, he devoted some time to 
the study of theology. In1775, he acted 
as chaplain to the troops of the provinces 
at the northward, and afterwards preached 
occasionally in other places. At length 
he applied himself earnestly to the study 
of the law. On being admitted to the bar, 
he established himself at Taunton, in the 
county of Bristol, where he resided for 
many years. In 1768, he was chosen a 
delegate from that town to the convention 
called by the leading men of Boston in con- 
sequence of the abrupt dissolution of the 
General Court, by- Governor Bernard. In 
1770, Mr. Paine was engaged in the cele- 
brated trial of Captain Preston, and his 
men, for the part which they acted in the 
well known Boston Massacre. On this 
occasion, in the absence of the Attorney 
General, he conducted the prosecution on 
the part of the crown. He managed the 
case with great credit and ability, and re- 
ceived from it a considerable degree of dis- 
tinction. 

In 1773, he was elected a representative 
to the Legislature from Taunton; and was 
afterwards chosen a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, which met at Philadel- 
phia. The following year he was re-elect- 
ed. Of the Congress of 1776, Mr. Paine 
was also a member; and to the Declara- 
tion of Independence gave his vote and 
signed his name. In 1780, Mr. Paine 
was sent to the convention which met to 
deliberate respecting a Constitution for the 
State of Massachusetts; and of the com- 
mittee which framed the instrument he was 
a conspicuous member. Under the govern- 
ment organized, he was appointed Attor- 
ney General, an office which he held until 
1790, when he was transferred to a seat on 
the bench of the Supreme Judicial Court. 
In this situation he continued until his 
seventy-third year. His legal attainments 
are said to have been very extensive, and 
his judicial functions were discharged with 
the most rigid impartiality, so that all 
knew that his decision in any case, would 
be one proceeding from an honest convic- 
tion of its truth and justice. Indeed his 
strict fidelity sometimes gave him the re- 
putation of unnecessary severity; but such 
a charge as this could proceed only from 

















those who could not comprehen 
ness of his soul. P 3 the greg 
Mr. Paine’s memory was very retens; 

he seldom forgot panes: Po which had be 
said in a case, no matter how long thes 
intricate the trial might be. "In conven” 
tion, Judge Paine was brilliant, witty. ae 
extremely quick to apprehend. He Ofte 
indulged in raillery, and evinced no iL 
humor at being the subject of it in his 
turn. He was an eminent scholar, Poe 
rendered important services to literary an 
religious institutions. His death occ 
on the 11th of May, 1814, at the age of 
eighty-four years. He was the founder of 
the American Academy, established in 
Massachsetts in 1780, and continued his 
services to it until his death. The d 

of Dr. of Laws, was conferred upon him 
Harvard College. Estezg, ' 
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Nursery. 








a 
LITTLE “ ALIE.” 

‘Mamma, when will it be spring? gaia 
Althea C , earnestly. She was almost 
three years old, and I had never seen , 
more beautiful child; her cheeks and lips 
full and red with health, her blue eyes 
kindling with excitement, and her form a 
plump and round, that when I lifted her 
to my knee she said, ‘ J fat as butter,’ 

‘Why are you so anxious that it should 
be spring, dear?’ said I, supposing that it 
was on account of the sunshine, birds, and 
flowers. ‘ Alie will go to church in spring,’ 
was her reply. ‘ Why does Alie wish to 
go to church?’ ‘God is there,’ she re- 
plied solemnly. ‘Do you love God, Al- 
thea?’ ‘Overy, very much.’ ‘To-mor 
row will be spring, darling.’ And she ran 
away singing, ‘ To-morrow, to-morrow; | 
shall be so happy to-morrow.’ But she 
was not quite satisfied. Ina few minutes 
she returned, saying, ‘Mamma, can I go 
to church to-morrow, and hear them pray 
and sing and preach?’ ‘No, my dear, to- 
morrow is Wednesday; and it will then 
be three days before the Sabbath.’ Anex- 
pression of disappointment clouded her 
sweet face; but when told that three days 
would pass quickly, and that God made 
the days, she seemed satisfied. 

Some time during the night Mrs. C— 
sent to me in haste that Althea was dying, 
Scarcely crediting my informant, I rushed 
to the house, but she was a corpse. Her 
mother told me that several times after] 
left her, as if forgetful of a part of the con 
versation, she was singing, ‘ To-morrow, 
to-morrow; I shall be so happy to-morrow.’ 
Each time when corrected, she seemed to 
dismiss the subject; but she had been 
longing for spring, that she might go to 
the house of God, and she could notat 
once give up the idea, that with the fisst 
day would commence her pleasure. Just 
before sunset she complained of extreme 
weariness, and soon dropped to sleep.— 
When she awok: she was burning with 
fever, and her fati.er went for a physician. 
During his absence she became delirious, 
and when the physician approached the 
bedside, he turned away sadly, saying, 
‘ Madam, it is too late.’ Another physi- 
cian was summoned, and another, anda 
fourth even, but all of no avail. Her dis- 
ease was scarlet brain fever, and in eleven 
hours from her first complaining, her spirit 
had passed away. We buried her on the 
morrow, a balmy, lovely day—the first of 
spring. And when the earth rang on the 
coffin-lid, her words breathed in our sor- 
rowing hearts, ‘ To-morrow, to-morrow ; I 
shall be so happy to-morrow.’ Precious 
one! we hope she has joined the assembly 
and church of the first-born on high. 














Religion. 








THE CAPTAIN’S VOICE. 


We sailed from New York in the plea 
sant month of June. We were told that 
no storms visited the ocean during that 
month, that our passage across the Atlantic 
would be pleasant and free from all occa- 
sions of fear. 

For three days we were wafted on our 
course by a gentle breeze. On the third 
night, about the hour of twelve, we were 
wakened from our slumbers, and nearly 
thrown from our berths by the sudden ca- 
reening of the ship. A squall had struck 
her, with all her sails set, and nearly threw 
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her on her beam’s end. The wild roaring 
of the wind, and the hurrying tread of the 
sailors occasioned some feelings of alarm ; 
but soon the commanding tones of the 
captain were heard above the rush of foot- 
and the warring of the winds and 


8, 1 
Era. That voice dispelled fear and in- 
spired confidence. His superior skill as a 


seaman, and energy as a man, caused us to 
feel that the good ship was safe in his 
hands. After adjusting ourselves to the 
sition and motion of the ship, we fell 
asleep and slept soundly till morning. — 

The incident furnished an interesting 
topic for reflection. 

Life has its storms—its sudden blasts of 
adversity, and its long continued storms of 
trouble: but amid the loudest storm, if 
our ear be attent, we may hear the Savior’s 
yoice: and that voice should dispel every 
fear, and inspire perfect confidence. 

On the night above alluded to, we listen- 
ed anxiously to hear the captain’s voice; 
when it was heard we were satisfied. So, 
amid the storm of trouble, we should anx- 
jously listen to hear the Savior’s voice.— 
And as surely as we shall listen, so surely 
shall we hear his encouraging and consol- 
ing voice. And when we hear it we should 
be satisfied. ; 

A pastor visited an aged member of his 
flock, who had recently been called to bury 
her only remaining son. She was poor as 
respects this world’s goods, and her de- 
pendence for the supply of her earthly 
wants was upon that son. It was a severe 
visiting. It was feared by her friends that 
her heart would sink underit. ‘I have 
come,” said her pastor, “to offer you a 
word of sympathy and consolation. I 
would have called earlier; but I thought 
you would prefer to be alone.” f 

“You judged rightly,” replied the wi- 
dow. “*You are welcome now. The 
sympathy of Christian friends is never to 
be undervalued, but during the day and 
night following the funeral of George, I 
did not wish to hear any voice but that of 
my Savior.’’. ; 

“That privilege and consolation you 
doubtless enjoyed.” 

“Yes; the billows rose high and threat- 
ened to overwhelm me, but I heard his 
voice saying, ‘ Peace, bestill.’ ‘ Fear not, 
for I am with thee, be not dismayed, for I 
am thy God.’ ‘Call upon me, and I will 
deliver thee.’ I don’t see what those who 
cannot hear that voice can do when the 
storm comes! I do not see how they can 
bear up under it!” 

Reader, there are days of darkness and 

sorrow before you. ‘That beloved wife, 
that darling child may be taken from you. 
How will you bear up under those trials if 
the sympathizing Savior is not near you— 
ifyou cannot hear his consoling voice ? 
A servant of God was compelled to sub- 
mittoa most painful operation. As it 
might prove fatal, he declined taking any 
amodynes to lessen the pain, ‘ For,” said 
he,“ iflam about to enter eternity, I 
wish to have my faculties unclouded. “God 
will enable me to bear the pain.” After 
the operation had been performed, and he 
had recovered the use of speech, he re- 
marked, that it seemed to him ‘that he 
could feel the Savior’s supporting arm 
underneath him, and hear his comforting 
vice, as the surgeons were performing 
heir work.” 

Oh that voice! How many hearts has 
t comforted in the midst of sorrow, and 
neouraged in the midst of weariness !— 
OW many souls has it thrilled with joy 
by the simple utterance, ‘‘ thy sins be for- 
piven thee!” How precious will be its 
ones in the hour of death ! 

Reader, is the voice of the Savior a fa- 
tiliar one to you? Have you heard it in 
oy and in sorrow, increasing the one and 

sening the other? Is it sweeter than 
lusic to your soul? Or, are you one who 

s heard that voice only to disregard it — 
he of those respecting whom he says, “ I 
Ave called and ye refused.”—[ N. Y. Obs- 





Parental. 








A SPECULATIVE BELIEVER. 
Judge B——, of Louisiana, was com- 
nly reckoned a skeptic. Yet he once 


fe to me the following confession in 
tance. 


My parents were tru! i 
y pious people.— 
he beautiful truths of Christianity were 





perception of the restraining influence of 
the system. I felt no objection to itin my 
younger years. The teachings and ex- 
ample of Jesus, and the affecting scenes of 
Calvary were imbedded in my mind, com- 
plicated with all tender and cherished do- 
mestic affections. The love of Christ was 
blended with my mother’s love. The soft 
hand that rested on my head when I said 
my evening prayer, and the lips that im- 
printed a warm kiss upon my cheek, when 
the story of a Savior’s love was told, and 
an affectionate good night was mingled 
with the action, have been long since palsi- 
ed by death. My father’s pious counsels, 
too, and the accents which fell from his 
lips in family devotion have ceased. But 
not yet have those memories ceased which 
compel a respect for the story of the Cross. 
The recollection of parental teachings 
leaves me no option in respect to an intel- 
leetual acceptance of Christianity. I love 
it not, yet 1 Know that it is truth.—[ Obs. 





LITTLE MARY. 


Some years ago, when teaching in the 
eastern part of Massachusetts, I boarded 
with an excellent family who had a little 
daughter about two years old, named Ma- 
ry. She was a lovely child, and soon be- 
came quite a pet with the ‘school-ma‘am.’ 
Very frequently she came, at my invita- 
tion, to my room, and her infant prattle 
was as welcome as sweet music. One day 
I thought I would try to teach her a text 
of Scripture, and taking her in my lap, I 
said, ‘ Little Mary, will you try to say 
what I will now say?’ Her bright eyes 
sparkled as she answered, ‘ Yes, ma’am,’ 
in her broken, childish manner, and then 
repeated to her these words, which are 
written in the Bible, (Prov. viii. 17,) ‘1 
love them that love me, and those that 
seek me early shall find me.’ I loved to 
hear little Mary repeat these words, (and 
she soon learned to say them quite plainly,) 
for I hoped that, as our early impressions 
are most lasting, and early lessons longest 
remembered, she might remember that 
blessed promise when she was old enough 
to understand it, and would seek the bles- 
sed Savior when I was far away from her, 
and could not speak to her of His loving 
kindness, or guide her to ‘the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world.’ 

Little reader, will you try to learn the 
text that little Mary learned? Remember 
that God spake those words, and his pro- 
mise is sure, so that if you love Him, He 
will indeed love you, and take care of you, 
and if you seek Him early as your best 
friend, you will be sure to find Him. p.s.H. 

Nantucket. [ Reaper. 


Moratitp. 


ORIGINAL. 


MY OLD PORTFOLIO. 


It has seen much service, as any one 
might know from its worn covers, and 
soiled blotting papers. The spaces for 
** Answered” and ‘* Unanswered”’ letters, 
as well as that for notes and addresses, are 
strained apart as though they were in the 
habit of being well filled. There is quite 
an accumulation in all those receptacles 
now, and let us steal an hour of leisure and 
examine them at our ease. We are not 
very liable to interruption, however, for 
since morning the rain has been steadily 
pouring down, until the streets are quite 
deserted, and the few whom business has 
forced out, hurry along the sidewalks with 
a drenched, woe-begone aspect, that makes 
our bright fire, and snug easy-chair look 
more cosy still. There, away with that 
huge pile of answered epistles, and empty 
these others upon the table. There they 
lie—words of love and remembrance, of 
sympathy and consolation, of grave advice 
and light-hearted mirth, wit, nonsense, 
wisdom, all lie before us, in as many dif- 
ferent forms as the different mental states 
in which they were written would flow 
into. There are the irregular, trembling 
lines traced by age, and the rapid business 
strokes of the practical penman, the set, 
copy-book hand of the school-girl, the 
stiff, awkward hieroglyphics of some pet 
nephew or niece, in which only partial 
eyes can discern promise of good penman- 
ship at last, and the sentimental flourishes 
of some exquisite. 

There they are, one and all; and now 

















Toduced into my mind, before I had any 





let us separate them. First comes a long, 


closely-written epistle from the land of 
gold, for in these days of El Dorado, there 

are but few who number net a Californian 

or Australian correspondent. Its charac- 

ters are boldly traced,but scan them closely, 

and you see the pen was guided by an un- 

steady, nervous hand. It is filled with 

glowing descriptions of a strange, stirring 

life, and it speaks confidently of brilliant 

success. Alas, brother, though you were 

then in high health and buoyant spirits, 

how know we that you are not now moan- 

ing in anguish, that sickness and pain are 

not lying heavily upon you, wasting your 

young vigor? Oh, brother, why did thy 

restless spirit lead thee so far away, where 

no loving hand might tend thee, when 

thou liest pale and suffering, or no kind 

voice cheer thee? We would that thy 

vacant place were filled again, though very 

precious are these words from thee. 

Then here is a letter from a cousin—the 
veriest sprite out of fairy-land—these four 
pages of foolscap, lined and interlined, 

sparkling all over with mirthful fancies, 

are comparable to nothing but the light, 
musical flow of her girlish talk. Sweet 
girl, may thy gay and gentle heart never 
forsake thee! Would that it might go 
through life unchilled! 

Dear me! bring us a Latin grammar 
and lexicon, for this comes from a young 
collegian, aspiring for the graduation 
honors. Here is the genuine university 
style, with its pompous sentences, its clas- 
sical allusions, and long Latin quotations. 
We must surely refresh our memory ere we 
attempt to reply to this missive, lest we 
seem rustic and unlearned. Another 
comes from one many years our senior—it 
is written in a clear, firm, even hand, 
which indicates truly the character of her 
who penned those lines. She is one who 
has been long tried in the furnace of afflic- 
tion, until she has come forth like gold 
seven times purified. Trials have spiritu- 
alized instead of depressing her, and 
strengthened, not weakened her faith.— 
Many a word of warm sympathy and judi- 
cious counsel are here, which is like dew 
to the thirsty soul. She speaks of the 
guiding Hand which has led her thus far 
in life, and commends us to the same holy 
watch-care, so gently and earnestly that 
the careless heart is almost won. 

The last! and we look around wistfully 
for others. Only this one more, and this 
is best of all. This is from a mother! A 
mother far distant, who pours out her whole 
heart for the loved and absent, whose words 
fall upon the weary soul like a benediction. 
Fear not, mother, though thy precious ones 
are far from thee and from one another, 
fear not for them. While the memory of 
thy bowed form and white hairs is cherish- 
ed with a veneration so deep and holy, 
while thy prayers morn and even arise up 
from the olden altar, while wherever the 
wanderers may be thou dost bear them on 
thy heart, and the prayers that were learn- 
ed from thy lips are not left unsaid, fear 
not, loved and loving mother !. 

A blessing upon this precious interchange 
of thought and affection, and thou too, my 
old Portfolio ! 





THE SPARK OF TEMPER, 


The fire was burning brightly on a far- 
mer’s hearth—not a quiet coal fire, in a 
tidy little black grate—no, this was an 
old-fashioned brick hearth, and great logs 
of wood were piled onit, one upon another, 
crackling and blazing. Among them was 
one of those logs which, for some reason or 
other—it is hard to say why—are always 
spitting out sparks all around; a log not 
at all safe to leave; and, unhappily, Su- 
san, the farmer's wife, having been called 
out suddenly, had never given one look at 
the fire. Spit! spit! went the log, and 
out flies a great spark!—never mind, no 
harm will happen ; it has fallenintoa large 
basin of water. There is a moment’s his- 
sing, as if the clear, cold water did not 
understand such a fiery visitor, so all un- 
like itself; but the water has prevailed, 
the spark is quite extinguished. Spit! 
spit! goes the log—out flies another spark! 
Where will this light? It has fallen into 
a whisp of dry hay, with which Susan was 
going to pack a basket. The hay is so dry 
it catches like tinder. O, what a blaze! 
it is well itis a brick floor, and that nothing 
else is near, or the whole house might have 
been on fire. Susan must make haste 
home; but Susan does not come home, 


next spark that flies out lights on the far- 
mer’s gunpowder flask, carelessly left open 
on the table. There is not much powder, 
but enough to do great mischief, for, of 
course, it explodes at once, and crash goes 
the window, part of the side of the house 
is blown out, and the rose which climbed 
up it, torn down. It will take many days, 
and many pounds too, to repair the damage 
that spark has done, and years must pass 
before the traces of it are altogether gone. 
¥ou will be more than usually happy, 
my friends, if you never come across a 
crackling log, spitting its sparks of fire. I 
do not mean a log of wood on the hearth, 
but one of those fiery tempers whose angry 
words fly like sparks all around. Notice, 
the mischief done depended not only on 
the spark, but on the place where it fell. 
When an angry word falls on a gentle, 
loving heart, there will be a moment’s pain 
—all the sharper because such words are 
so strange there, but it will not last: by 
one of those soft answers which turn away 
wrath—by some good-tempered merriment, 
turning aside ill-will—by some means or 
other, the loving heart will conquer— 
there will be no flame there! But if it 
falls on an irritable temper, ready, like the 
dry hay, to take fire at anything, what a 
blaze there will be! it will be well if such 
a one is alone at the moment, for if others 
are near, the flame will be in danger of 
running round rapidly. Do not boast of 
having too high a spirit to brook a word 
of reproach—it is dangerous to be dry hay 
when sparks are flying! But, above all, 
do not be a flask of gunpowder; do not 
join malice and revenge to a hasty temper; 
do not let every stray spark that falls on 
you lead to an explosion, or boast that 
none ever injure you without reaping con- 
sequences they rue, perhaps, for long years. 
The gunpowder is mighty, but it is fearful 
—O, a hateful power!—[ Rev. E. H. 
Bickersteth. 


__ 


“THE SABBATH BREAKER.” 


Ina quiet village, on the shores ofa 
beautiful lake, lived a man of some wealth. 
He disregarded the Sabbath entirely, and 
pursued his business or pleasure as best 
suited his convenience. He commenced 
building a boat, principally for pleasure 
excursions on the lake. While he was 
proceeding with the enterprise, which, it 
was whispered abroad, would afford op- 
portunity for Sunday sailing, he was called 
on by aminister, who inquired about the 
boat, and expostulated with him, as the 
enterprise would increase the wildness and 
immorality of their village. ‘Iam afraid,” 
said the minister, ‘* your boat will prove a 
Sabbath-breaker.” The man looked him 
in the face, and with much assurance said, 
“Yes, it will; and that’s just what I'll 
name my boat. I’ve been thinking some 
time what to call her, and you have just 
hit it. I thank you for the suggestion.— 
That boat shall becalled, ‘ Tur Sapuatu- 
BREAKER.’”’ As he said this, he bade the 
minister good-day, with a chuckle at his 
evident surprise and mortification. 

The building went on, and especially on 
Sabbath. She was soon ready to be 
launched, and was launched on Sabbath, 
and named, ‘‘ The Sabbath-breaker,” amid 
the cheers of some twenty or thirty half- 
intoxicated men. An old sailor or two 
shook their heads at the way she struck 
the water; but the folly usual to such an 
owner hid the truth from his eyes. She 
was rigged and fitted for an excursion.— 
She must go out on Sabbath. A general 
invitation was given, and numbers crowd- 
ed on board. On the streamer was float- 
ing the name in large letter, ‘‘ The Sab- 
bath-breaker.” She ‘put out. Several, 
seized by an indefinite dread, as they read 
the name over them, sprang on shore; 
others would have done so, but she was 
off. She sailed well enough for a while. 
The timid felt reassured, and music and 
mirth began. Butscarcely four hours had 
elapsed, when the boat was struck by a 
flaw of wind, which came very suddenly 
upon her. Confusion reigned on board. 
Scarcely an effort was made. She keeled 
almost instantly over, and sank to the 
bottom. Now, what anoutery! Butsoon 
all was over. Forty souls, mostly youths, 
had found a watery grave; and just above 
the surface of the lake floated the flag, 
bearing the inscription, “The Sabbath- 
breaker ;” proclaiming to all the passers 
by, that there is a God in heaven whg will 





and now it is worse than ever, for the very 








not be despised withimpunity. The Appeal. 
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Editorial. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.]| 


LETTERS TO COUSIN ANGIE.—. 
My dear Cousin Angie, 

I suppose you are expecting another letter 
from me by this time, but you must not be dis- 
appointed if you do not receive a very long 
one, as Iam quite busy to-day, and cannot 
spare much time for writing, 

How do you occupy your time these bright, 
cool days? I hope you are studying, and try- 
ing to improve your mind as much as possible. 
Do you go to school, or are you instructed at 
home? 

Yesterday morning, when I entered the 
school-room, what did I see on my desk but 
ten great red shining apples, while the givers 
of the fruit were seated in their proper places 
with smiling faces and arms nicely folded. 

Well, thought I, as 1 beheld everything in 
such nice order, this is a good beginning; I 
think we shall have pleasant times to-day.— 
Just then a little girl who sits near me, put up 
her hand and said, “ Please, teacher, may I 
hang up your bonnet and shaw! >” at the same 
time slipping some pop-corn into my hand. I 
involuntarily kissed the little earnest child, 
and gave her permission to hang my things 
upon the hook. Everything went oa pleasant- 
ly through the day, as I had prophesied, lessons 
were well learned and well recited. 

‘My little scholars bring me many a token of 
affection, which 1 receive witl: pleasure, not so 
much for the value of the gift, as that it shows 


that they possess kind and generous disposi- 
tions. 


A few days since, as I was returning from 
school, I discovered a horse lying upon the 
ground; he had probably fallen in consequence 
of attempting to carry a load which was too 
heavy for him. There was a man near by, who 
held a large, heavy stick, with which he beat 
the poor animal, but the horse tried many 
times in vain to get up. Ido not know what 
became of them, for when I next passed that 
way the man and horse were both gone. I 
hope the man was not so cruel to the poor 
dumb beast as he had the appearance of being. 
It is very wrong and sinful to unnecessarily 
injure any of God’s creatures. But I have al- 
ready written more than I intended to when I 
commenced, and now I must attend to other 
duties. Your Cousin Resta. 


—_—_—_———— 


SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS. 

A lite boy said the other day, “I never 
read the Sketches of the Signers, 1 had rather 
read stories about boys and girls.” 

But stop and think a little, my dear boy.— 
Why is itthat we are not now paying to the 
British Government the Stamp Tax, the Tea 
Tax,and many other taxes to support a gov- 
ernment 3000 miles off, across the ocean ?— 
Why is it that we have no British Governors 
sent to rule us, and British soldiers sent here 
to compel submission? Why is it that we are 
not now engaged in the terrible war going on 
in Russia, and compelled to send men and 
money to carry iton? Why is it that we en- 
joy rights and liberties and prosperity beyond 
that of any other nation in the world, and peo- 
ple of other nations come in thousands every 
year to enjoy them with us? It is all because 
those patriotic men signed the Declaration of 

Independence, and our Heavenly Father en- 
abled Washington, and the heroes of the Revo- 
lution, to sustain it by an eight years’ war of 
sufferings and privations. When you arrive at 
the age of manhood, my little friend, you will 
realize what a blessing it is to be able to choose 
your own rulers and make your own laws. In 
the meantime, I hope you will study the chu- 
racter, and imbibe the spirit of those great 
men, who have done so much for your fathers, 
and for you. Perhaps your father or grand-fa- 
ther will tell you about the revolutionary times. 

That lovely Poetess, Mrs. Sigourney, in the 








following letter to the Editor, has given her 
opinion on this subject, which entirely coin- 


cides with our own feelings. 
Hartford, Conn. Nov. 27, 1854. 


My Dear Sir.—Allow me to ask your accept- 
ance of the accompanying book, as a tribute of 
respect, and also an expression of gratitude for 
the pleasure received from the perusal of the 
whose excellence 


* Youth’s Companion,” 


seems to increase with its years. Amon 


other improvements, I think the brief chamions 


ence, by Estelle, well calculated to stimulate 
the curiosity of the rising generation to be- 
come better acquainted with the history of 
those great men who ought never to be forgot- 
ten. * * * * 

Wishing you a continuance of health and 
happiness, and the light of God’s countenance, 
believe me Yours, with great regard, 

L. H. Sigourney. 





OLD YEAR AND NEW YEAR. 

Many Subscribers to whom we have sent 
Bills, have forgotten to remember us. We hope 
they are only waiting for New Year’s day, to 
forward arrearages, and pay in advance for 
next year. Thisa few have done, much to 
our relief. ‘Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 
Now is the time for new subscribers to send 
their names and secure the first No.’s of the 
new year. Now is the time to send a New 
Year’s Gift to a good boy or girl, who will 
thank you every week for the pretty stories in 
the Companion. 

A few back numbers of the present Volume 
will be sold at half price, for distribution in 
Sabbath Schools, a very cheap New Year's 
present for punctual scholars. 


——>——_ 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

West Townshend, Vt., Nov. 30, 1854. 
Friend Willis——Thanksgiving days are pro- 
per seasons to express our gratitude for 
blessings received, and friendship secured.— 
Solomon says, “ Every man is a Friend to him 
that giveth gifts ;’so you have secured the 
esteem of one Vermont minister. My indebt- 
edness for your gift of the Youth’s Companion 
another year, though it might have been sooner 
acknowledged, yet conld not have been more 
highly appreciated, than at the present time. 
For every week your excellent paper increases 
my obligation and gratitude. Please, there- 
fore, to accept of my warmest thanks for the 
favor so unexpectedly bestowed. And also, 
present my kindest regards to your unknown 
Correspondent, M. Louise, [in the Companion 
of Oct. 19] for her friendly sympathy, and pe- 
cuniary aid, to one who appreciates her gift, 
and will not cease to desire and pray for her 
welfare. ‘ The liberal soul shall be made fat, 
and he that watereth shall be watered also 
himself.” That this divine promise may rich- 
ly descend upon you both, is the earnest wish 
of your sincere friend, Puitetrus Cuark. 
—— 




















the prose of our life into poetry, it flings 
showers of sunshine over the darksome wood 
in which we are travelling, it touches with 
light even our sleep, which is no more the 
image of death, but is consumed with dreams 
that are the shadows of immortality. 
a 


THE MUSIC OF INSECTS. 

The chirp of the cricket is made by rubbing 
its wing-cases against each other. The sing- 
ing of grasshoppers and locusts is produced by 
smartly rubbing their legs against their wing- 
cases, first one and thenthe other. The buzz 
of the fly, or the hum of the bee, is thought to 
be occasioned by the striking of their wings 
against the air. 

Insects may be the last in the scale of ani- 
mated beings capable of making music to their 
Maker’s praise, and the strains of some of them 
may be the lowest in the scale of sounds per- 
ceptible to us; but if we can hear sounds of 
worship in the murmuring sea and running 
waters, and in every tree played on by the 
winds—if for these, the voices of inanimate 
things, we are gifted with the hearing ear and 
loving heart, can we refuse to reckon as music 
the vibration of the insect’s wing, an audible 
token of happy life, and as such a hymn of 
gratitude to the Giver of life? 

——_——~~——- — 


SUMS FOR SMOKERS. 

A correspundent makes a computation of the 
cost of cigars to habitual smokers, which may 
well set them a cyphering and reforming.— 
Estimating the cost of g d cigars at one dol- 
lar a week, and computing compound interest 
at seven per cent. from the age of fourteen, the 
cost at 20 years of age would be $397 12; at 
30, $1,537 88; at 40, 3,807 89; at 50, $8, 
324 70; at 60, $17,201 32; at 70, $34,975 51; 
at 80, $70.341 65. The cost to health and 
morals cannot be computed. Why not let the 
chimneys and furnaces and locomotives do the 
smoking. _ 


RICH BOYS. 

Boys, did you ever think that this great 
world, with all its wealth and woe, with its 
mines and mountains, its oceans, seas, and 
rivers, steamboats and ships, railroads and 
steam printing presses, magnetic telegraphs, 
&c., will soon be given over to the hands of 
the boys of the present age? Believe it, and 
look upon the inheritance, and get ready to 
enter upon your duties. 

—_—_—~@~—— 


AN ARGUMENT ANSWERED. 


A gentleman travelling inside a coach was 
endeavoring with considerable earnestness to 











of the Signers of our Declaration of Independ- 





Precerr anp Exampie.—To give chil. 
dren good instruction and a bad example, jg 
but beckoning them with one ‘hand to show 
them the way to heaven, while we take them 
by the other and lead them to hell.—[{ Twlotson, 


The following toast was recently drunk at a 
social gathering in Baltimote :—“In ascendin 
the hill of prosperity may we never meet a frien, 











Poetry. 
THE BANK OF FAITH. 


I have a never failing Bank, 
A more than golden store ; 
No earthly Bank is half so rich 
How then can I be poor. 








When my stock is spent and gone ; 
And I without a groat; 

I’m glad to hasten to my Bank, 
And’beg a little note! 


Sometimes my banker smiling says 
** Why don’t you oftener come ? 

And when you draw a little note 
Why not a larger sum? 
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Why live so niggardly and poor 
Your Bank contains a plenty! 

Why come and take a one pound note 
When you might have a twenty ? 


Yea, twenty thousand, ten times told 
Is but a trifling sum 

To what the Father has laid up 
Secure in Christ his Son !” 


Blind unbelief will lead the child 
To say what is not true; 

I tell the soul who feels self-lost 
These notes belong to you. 


The Bank is full of precious notes 
All signed, and sealed, and free, 
Tho’ many doubting souls will say— 

There is not one for me. 


I’ve been a thousand times before, 
And never was neglected, 

Sometimes my banker gives me more 
Than asked for—or expected. 


Sometimes with blushes in my face, 
Just at the door I stand ; 

I know if Moses keeps tne back 
Tsurely must be damned. 


Sometimes I’ve felt a little proud 
I’ve managed things so clever— 
But ah! before the day was gone 


I’ve felt as poor as ever. ; 


Since then my Banker is so rich 
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